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kindness is in vain, I am wholly destitute, I cannot even 
purchase proper canvas and colours for these paintings.'- 
The young man gave him twenty pounds, then went home 
and said to himself, "When Wilson with all his genius 
starves, what mil become of me?" He laid palette and 
pencils aside, pursued his studies at college, and rose high in 
the chm-ch. 

The infirmities of old age were coming fast upon Wilson 
his sight failed, his skill of touch forsook him, he was sinking 
lower day by day, when a small estate became his by the 
death of a brother, and a profitable vein of lead had been dis- 
covered in the ground— it rescued him from a pauper's death 
— it relieved London from witnessing the melancholy close of 
his life. He took an affectionate farewell of Sir William 
Beechey, and set out for his native place. He arrived safely 
in Denbighshu*e, and took up his abode mth a relation. There, 
amid verdant lawns, wide-stretching fields, old romantic woods 
— working little and walking much— the old man passed his 
few remaining days. One day he was absent longer than 
usual ; a-favQurite dog which had accompanied him returned 
alone, howling and manifesting every sign of uneasiness, pulling 
at the clothes of the servants, and finally succeeded in bring- 
ing them to the aid of his master, who had sunk dow^i and 
foimd himself unable to lise. He was cai-ried home, but never 
faiiiy recovered from the shock. Pie complained of weariness 



and painj refused noujishment, and died in May, 1782, in the 
69th year of his age. 

The names of a few of Wilson's principal compositions will 
show the historical and poetical influence under which he 
wrought : — The Death of Niobe ; Phaeton ; Morning ; View 
of Rome ; Villa of Macsenas, at Tivoli ; Celadon and Amelia ; 
View on the river Po; Apollo and the Seasons; Meleager 
and Atalanta; Cicero at his Villa; Lake of Nami; View on 
the Coast of Baise ; the Tiber near Rome ; Temple of Bacchus ; 
Adrian's Villa; Bridge of Rimini; Rosamond's Pond ; Llan- 
goUen Bridge; Castle of Dinas Bran; Temple of Venus at 
Baiae ; Tomb of Horatii and Curatii ; Broken Bridge of Nami, 
and Nymphs Bathing. 

Of the style of Wilson it may be sufficient to observe, that • 
it' formed an epoch in English landscape painting, being equalled 
by none before, and perhaps not surpassed by any who have 
followed in the same line. Fuseli says : *' Wilson's taste was" 
so exquisite, aiid his eye so chaste, that whatever ^came from 
his easel bore the stamp of elegance and truth. The subjects 
he chose were such as did credit to his judgment; they were 
the selections of taste; and whether of the simple, the elegant, 
or the sublime, they were treated with on eq^ial felicity. 
Indeed, he possessed that versatility of pow^ri as- to be one 
minute an eagle sweeping the heavens, and the next a wren 
tmttering a simple note on the humble thorn," ■ ' 



AMEEIGAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE LOUVHE. 



If, a century after the conquest of Mexico and Peru, any 
archseologists had been found to take as lively an interest in 
American antiquities as Boturini Benadaci did ;* and if any 
virtuosi, forgetting, for a moment, the chefs-d' a-iivTe of Rome- 
and. Athens, had devoted themselves, as did the Italian tra- 
veller, to the study of the somewhat, barbarous arts, it is true, 
of the AztecaSj there might have been collected, even a hun- 
di-ed and fifty years ago, a number of statues, of paintings, and 
relics of innumerable idols, or even of s;jTnbolical books, which 
the great zeal of the pious Zummaraga, the first bishop of 
Mexico, had done all he could to destroy. Had such been the 
case, the small body of learned men who direct their attention 
in the nineteenth century to the antiquities of Anahuac and of 
Tihuanco, would not be compelled to remain satisfied with 
mere conjectures, as they are at present ; it is, therefore, very 
praiseworthy of the directors of the jnuseum at the Lou^tc to 
have prepared an asylum for those rem^iins, often much dila- 
pidated, and those fragments, often very roughly formed, 
which constitute the new collection. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that the assemblage of these things, though it confers a 
real benefit on science, does not give us any very clear notions 
of the barbarous, yet often grand, art which struck the com- 
panions of Pizarro and Cortes with astonishmmit. Even the 
conqueror of Mexico, though well versed in the relics of anti- 
quity, could not help participating in the admiration wliich 
this art still gave rise to in the sixteenth century, 

* Lorenzo Boturipi Bejiaduci was born of an old family in Milan, 
and went, in 1733, to New Spain. It was the Countess of ^antillane, 
a descendant of Montezuma, who sent him to Mexico, to look after 
her afiairs there. Wliile engaged in the discharge of hie duties, the 
Itahan archgeologist made the most incredible researches, in order 
to collect Azteck antiquities, learned the language of the Indians, 
and did not return to Europe before he had spent eight years in his 
scientific labours. It would take too much time to relate here how 
Boturini's collections were despoiled, how he himself was thro^vn 
into prison, and how he, at last, obtaijied complete redress, without, 
howeyer, obtaimng re-possession of his treasures. Beiii^ appointed 
histiographer-general of the Indies, he spent the rest of his life at 
Madrid, where he finished the first volume of his General History of 
Mrth America, wliich has never been pubHshed. He died about 1749. 
His book entitled Idea de una neuva Jiistoria general de la America sep. 
tentriomd, is much sought after. It is a valuable catalogue of the 
antiquities he had succeeded in collecting together. 



Tliere were tliree distinct centres of civilisation in the New . 
World : that is, three regions where the rudimentary art of 
sculpture was held in great veneration. Peru, Mexico, and 
the table-land of Cundinamarca are worthy, in this respect, of 
being examined successively. In consequence of their theo- 
cratical government and of their isolated position mth respect 
to one another, each of these countries possessed an art that 
^\2iS peculiarly its ovn\. Unfortunately, the new museum, 
which occupies one of the smallest chambers in the Lou-\T:e, 
does not contain any of the valuable antiquities of New 
Granada, but of which Monsieur Jomard, one of the stars of 
science, has succeeded in collecting gome of the finest speci- 
mens. The directors, who have already ijiade such praise- 
worthy exertions, will, doubtless, soon taUe nieasures to supply 
this want. As for ourselves, passing Qver,:for the present, the 
art of the Muiscas and that of the Peryo'ians, we; will begin 
at once v\T.th that of the Mexicans, a« beiiag the most curious 
and perhaps the most varied. 

Art among the Azteok nations was, above all, A*6r«^zc,thatis,. 
it assumed its fantastic and often monBtrpug forms under the 
direction of priests practising a barbarous kind of worship. 
It would, however, be an error to imagine that the statuitries 
of Tezcuco and TenotcMtlan confined themselves to the repro- 
duction of the truly hideous idols which the 'Symbolism of 
Mexican theogony imposed on the statuari^s^ CTapioyed in the 
temples . We learn from the best authority, ^ that Mexican ait, 
devoting itself in a more direct manner to tlieisttidy of nature, 
pei-petuated by soulpture the likenesses of the sovereigns and 
great men of the couiitiy . Statues representing Netzahua- 
tooyotl, the Solomon of Anahuac, had been executed over and 
over again, and the chronicles tell ais that the statue of 
Montezuma ornamented the beginning of the famous aqueduct 
which emptied its limpid water into the gardens of the impe- 
rial palace, which were themselves ornamented by the hand 
of the sculptor. The architects of Netzahualpilzmtli executed 
a colossal head of tliis sovereign on a gigantic body of amt\'»^fo* 
or oicougardy^LYidi every one hastened to admii'e this wonderful 
work, which was placed on the side of a mountain covered with 
large gardens. When IxtUlochitl, one of the last independent 
chiefs of Mexico, accompanied Cortes in his memorable voyage 
towards the Pacific Ocean, he was followed by iiuiunierable 
Indians, and foreseekig, perhaps, the melancholy fate reserved 
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for him by the ruthless conqueror, he was desirous of having 
his memory immortalised in a country ruled over by a sove- 
reign who had been his ally : he, therefore, implored Apochpa- 
lan to order his sculptors to cut his statue in a ver^^ lofty block 
of rock which stood at a little distance from the road. 
*'Apochpalan complied with his request," says a valuable 
memoir of the sixteenth century', " and his sculptors cut his 
statue in the rock as large as life, and represented him with 
the same arms he had been accustomed to wear. It is said 



since 1552 ; and it is worthy of remark that, in lo2o, more 
than twenty thousand of these hieratic statues were destroyed. 
Cortes gave the signal, by ordering the two large statues of 
the immense temple of Mexico to be thrown do^vn before 
his eyes. We, therefore, ought not to be astonished that the 
Louvre does not contain a single figure of importance enough 
to have assigned to it the name of any one of the more 
important gods of Anahuac. With the exception of the 
spiral serpent, which, doubtless, represents Quetzal coatl, the 




t''iat this statue can still be seen, an assertion corroborated by 
the national songs. Xxtlilochitl went to see it Ts-ith Apoch- 
palan, and, on beholding it, melted into tears. If the poets 
are to be believed, Apochpalan also vv'cpt, and all their atten- 
dants consoled them."t 

It would be useful to make a collection of several specimens 
of this kind, but both Europe and America hardly possess any of 
these monuments, which "are the productions of an art freed 
f -om religious symbolism^ and which iconography would have 



god of air, the divinities collected in Paris, and which are 
of pretty considerable dimensions, are all, most probably, but 
secondary ones, imless we choose to see Tezcatlipuca in Coyotl, 
which is near the symbolical reptile, one of the figures of 
which. we give a draTving. Tezcatlipuca (brilliant mirror), the 
supreme god and soul of the world, generally represented with 
the features of a young man, " was fond," says Bemadino de 
Sahagun, *' of assuming the appearance of the animal above- 
named, and, under this terrible form, held, among a peopled 




willingly reproduced, had such a thing been possible. Even 
the hideous statues which the priests of the blood-thirsty 
religion of Huitzilipuchtli and Tezcatlipuca had had sculptured 
with such care and minuteness, have gradually disappeared 

* These numbers are the ones by which the antiquities are 
designated in the catalogue of the Louvre. 

t See La Collection des MonwmnU inecUts, publi<5.5 pa? M. Henri 
Terriaux. 



America, a place similar to tliat held nowadays by a man- wolf 
in the minds of the vulgar." The best-informed writer, perhaps, 
who has written on Mexican antiquities, thus expresses him- 
self, while speaking of the divine Coyotl, on this fantastic 
myth: — "He placed himself in the public places, right in 
front of the passers-by, as if to bar their passage." The sculp- 
tor's fancy has placed the wolf-god (No. 40) near the gigantic 
toad (No. 57), which, according to the catalogue of the 
museum, is the symbol of the tribe of Tamozolan ; on its left, 
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is a bust sculptured in the form of an ellipsoidal cone (No. 2), 
representing the face of a man, whose two hands clasp a vase 
in which are two ears of Indian wheat. We will mention, on 
the authority of the catalogue, and of the great work of Aglio, 
**that the stalk of Indian wheat is the hierogl^^hical sign of 
the tribes of Ohuapa and Quauxilotitlan." But the name of 
the god does not, for all this, remain any the less known ; the 
armadillo with a human head, which comes directly afterAvards, 
helps to throw no farther light on the symbolical system of 
the Aztecas. Perhaps, like several • other fantastic reptiles 



and 40, which are of silver and bronze, sufficiently prove that, 
though these people might not possess any superabundant 
knowledge on this point, they were certainly not ignorant of 
any of the caster's secrets, or even of the chaser's art. A? it 
is fuUy ascertained that the use of iron was entirely unknown 
to the Mexicans, the Peruvians, and the other inhabitants of 
New Granada, and that they were obliged to substitute 
brass, formerly erroneously designated by the name of tem- 
pered copper, in its place, it is somewhat difficult to imagine 
by what process the Aztecas cut through basalt and granite , 




which are seen in the museum at the Louvre, it represents one 
of the inhabitants of the Mictlan, that central hell, reigned 
over by the god Mictlantuctli, where the souls of the departed 
assumed the forms of various animals. 

These rude remains of Azteck art, together with many other 
fragments which the Lou-vtc contains, suffice to jprove that the 
Mexican sculptors knew how to employ the hardest and 
most durable materials, in order to represent the various 
symbols of their blood-thirsty religion. Statu?s, much ante- 



and hovv they managed to polish idols which greatly 
exceeded in height the ordinary stature of a man. Instru- 
ments of ixtli, or obsidranus lapis, with points made exceed- 
ingly hard by dint of patience and rubbing, supplied the 
place of the steel chisel used by us. The lai'ge figures con- 
tained in the American Museum, though doubtless much 
smaller than those which have been destroyed, bespeak, in 
this respect, what great difficulties the sculptor must have had 
to surmount. Such, among others, is the head numbered 13 




rior to the sixteenth century', are to be met with ; they are 
made of teotetl, or divine stone, which appears to be a black 
jasper, of grey, black, and rose-coloured granite, of serpentine 
stone, of green jasper, of basalt, of jade of different tints, and, 
what is less extraordmary, of lava of several colours. Metals 
were also frequently employed to ornament idols, or even to 
represent the idols themselves. It is known for certain, that 
the formidable statue of the god of war, which ornamented the 
gi'eat temple of Mexico, was furnished with a gold head ; and 
the little figures placed in the Louvre, imder the numbers 39 



which the catalogue states as representing To-cozintli, the 
goddess of abundance, and which, though it is only made of 
brown lava, does not require any the less patience from the 
sculptor, if we take into consideration the numerous details 
that compose its various attributes. Such is also the serpent 
with a human head (No. 61), which the catalogue designates, 
according to the great work of Lord Kingsborough and 
Aglio, as the symbol of Adamapitchtli, king of Mexico, but 
which we would rather acknowledge as the Mexican Cybele, 
Totonantzin (our mother), who was called, according to Ber- 
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nardino de Saliagun, CihuaooKimtl^ tlie womaii-seipeiit. The 
capital -with, an abacus, an astragal, and* a torus, wMch is sur- 
mounted by a rough, statue, and observed on entering the 
museum, beneath No. 66, is also made of brown lava ; but 
figure i, which represents the insignia of royalty, is made of 
grey granite, and must have caused the sculptor many diffi- 
culties in its execution. 

■ These various statues, worn away at present by frequent 
moving and time, were formerly polychromatic, and the dif- 
ferent colours with which they were painted formed an essen- 
tial part in the religious symbolism of these people. We know, 
for instance,, from Torquemada, that Quetzaalcotl, when he 
was, represented under a human form, was painted entkely 
black, withbnndles of feathers to represent flames of fire. We 
are alsQ aware th^t#<^2^^^^^«;*^> the sister of Haloc, god of the 
waters^ while site, herself, was goddess of the tempest, wore a , 
blue tunic. lacatemtU (the lord who guides us), the god of 
commerce, woire;' According to Clangero, an azure cloak ; but 
his face wasspotted with black and white, while his ^ai*s were 
g6l6:i^ Micndlxoohitl, the divinity who presided over flowers, 
was represented, <:says Sahagun, intli the features of a flayed, 
man, or rather of one painted red. , We will not give anymore 
of these curious details, or these barbarous names, which have, 
perhaps^ ah-eadyifrightened more than one of our readers ; we, 
will merely add tjiait, whgGle the IVLexicajis were acquainted with, 
the art of cuttuig the hardest stone, th.eyfdso knew how to 
form secondary figures of burnt clay as well as by the means of 
moulding. * It was, doubtless, by the latter process that was 
manufactured, on certain solemn occasions, the gigantic idol of 
the god Huitzilopuchtli, which was formed of difierent vege- 
table grains, stuck together by Indian-wheat paste impregnated 
with human blood. Some historians maintain that this idol 
was piled up, bit by bit, on wooden bars, but the iirst opinion 
seems to ais the most likely one. This figure w^as broken 
annually duriag a grand religious ceremony, so that its frag- 
ments, distributed among the tribes, might be used for the 
administration of a horrible sacrament — ^less horrible than the 
one partaken of by the priests, who glutted themselves on 
the hearts of the victims. 

Several .of the little figures we have engraved have been 
produced by casts. No. 175, for instance, wliich representst 
Txcuin^y holding a child in his arms, is the production of a 
cast contained in the American Museum. The god Topiltzin^ 
who has a little htiman figure in one of his arms, was, doubt- 
less, produced in the same manner, as were also the Nos. 
168, 179, and 246. It was by the means of these various kinds 
of baked clay, that the more important di'sdnities of Mexican 
theogony, if we are to believe the conjectures of the catalogue, 
were represented. No. 120, for instance, represents a very 
strange-lo61dng head of Quetzalcoatl, the god of air, while 
No. 63 is intended to represent no humbler personage thaii 
Tezcatlipoca, the god^creator, dressed hi the spoils of a bird ; but 
in spite of the maniigcript of the Yatican appealed to here, we 
must own that we Cain find in this little statue none of the 
attributes of a superior 'being.* We do not know whether 
any more certamty is attached to No. 120, which presents 
us with the dreaded head bf To^ec, th0 militaiy disciple of the 
god of air. As to Hyitzilopochtll (No. 121), the god so 
foiToidiable in war/ and to whom so many human beings were 
sacrificed that the niimber of the yietims is said to hq,vc 
amounted to sixty thousand in a few yeai's, we admit his 
authenticity more readily, because his name really is to be 
met with in valuable Codex of Letellier. For ourselves, we 
are at a loss to imagme what god No. 126 is intended to 
represent, imless. Kite the figures which surround it, it belongs 
to a very rudimentary state of art. Though we are not able 
to claiin for the Mexicans a very high position in the hieratic 
statuary of primitive nations, it would be very unjust to judge 
them by such specimens as the ones we have seen. We must 
not forget that thousands of the innumerable household gods, 

* With respect to this subject, the learned little work entitled, 
Esmi sur la Thiogon^Meodcahief t^iQxM. Teniaux-Compans, Paris, 
1840, in 8vo, may be consulted 



known by the niame of Mitlou, and whioh. were constantly 
renewed in every dwelling, were daily manufactured by the 
members of a popular calling. The lai'ge idols executed by 
the renowned sculptors whom King Achuetzotzni assembled 
together in 1487, when he finished the temple of Mexico, w^re, 
as we have already said, all broken in 1525. On the first daj^ 
of that year, says Torquemada, the last temples were burnt 
down, at the same hour, so to say, in Mexico, in Tlascala, and 
in Huetzingo, and it was thus that the last traces of Mexican 
art were destroyed. 



DREAMLAND. 

Charles Lamb regarded bed as a very regal domain, where a 
man might toss and tumble at his pleas\ire, and with his bed- 
curtains drawn close around, be monarch of all he sur\-eyed. 
And Tom Hood, ia his **Lay.of Killmaiisegg," addresses bed 
most lovingly : — 

" Oh, bed, bed! deHcious bed ! 
A heaven on earth to the weary head." 

And somebody has told us that balmy sleep is kmd nature's 
sweet restorer, and our great dramatist has taught us tis^t 
gentle sleep is nature's soft nurse that comes to weigh the eye- 
lids down and steep the senses in forgetfulness. . Sleep is a 
common-blessroLg, lione the worse for being common ; for when 
the solemn night comes on, bu'ds roost in the trees, fishes 
sleep in the. brooks, cattle rest in the pastures, and man 
forgetting, and willingly forgetting, the noise and strife and 
struggle of his life of pei-pendicularity and motion, lies down 
on beds or truckle beds to horizontal sleep— 

*' To sleep, perchance to di'eam." 

What a wonderful j)lace is Dreamland ! It is more mys- 
terious than all the wonders of the thousand and one nights. 
Time and space are there annihilated ; the mind may wander 
whithersoever it -vnll, and all through that fairy domain where 
Queen Mab reigns and there her varied agency employs ;— the 
thinking faculty, released from common drudgery, goes on- 
ward, onward, onward, knowing no barrier, and never halting 
m its course. 

We lie do"\^•n. Everything is veiy silent. Yv'e hear the 
ceaseless ticking of the clock, and wonder when we shall- go 
off". We hear the church clock strike, we listen and count 
the hom\ Another clock catches up the soimd, and tolls the 
hour ; we hearken to hear if yet a lazy clock still lags behind 
its fellows; no. We grow restless, we become confused, we 
still hear the ticking of the clock, but the -vibrations are 
becoming more and more indistinct. We are going off". We 
become more and more confused. We forget where we are. 
We are ofi". Where are we ? 

Li a room that we knew many years ago, that we had not 
been thinking about, that we had almost forgotten ; but there 
it is, clear and plain before us. There is the ^vindov/ "svith the 
blind half down as we saw it last, the same frayed tassel, the 
same red and black carpet, the same steel fender, the same old 
picture bought m Drurj^-lane, the same library table, with the 
leather cut and rubbed and sorely damaged, everything just as 
we left it. More than that, there is the same proprietor. Old 
Leighton as we called him, with his silver hair hanging on the 
collar of his coat, and Ms silver spectacles thrust high upon his 
■\vrmkled forehead, talking is he earnestly, eloquently, and to us. 
We know that he has been dead these ten years, we are sure of 
that, and the feeling is anything but pleasant. We are afi-aid to 
say so, afraid to ask him anything about his sojourn in the un- 
seen world ; it seems that we should be taking a liberty to i^ut 
an}^ such queries, and we answer as well as we are able. But 
the matter becomes alarming ; for as v/e turn slightly toward the 
door, that door is opened, and another man, whose funeral we 
attended but a week ago, comes in with a pleasant smile. 
Then a, frightful thought comes into our mind that both of 
those men died imfairly, that both were slain by cruel hands^ 
and that we did it, that we are guilty, that our soul is stained 
with blood. How shall we escape ? We dissemble ease and 
gaiety, and laugh as of old, but we shake in every limb. 



